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For research purposes, an individual's education and 
educational atUinsent, and his or iier ethnic identity, are usually 
taken tc represent static and independent characteristics of the 
person. Boeever, the processes vhicb lead to categorisations of 
educational attain sent and ethnic identity are sot static and are 
probably not independent. In this paper a research approach to ethnic 
ideatitf is proposed. It is oriented specifically to classroos 
settings in the Philippines. The ratioaale for nndertakiag research 
of this kind, including a review of the literature on ethnicity and 
liaguiitics, is presented in the context of Philippine education. Thj/ 
approach proposed utilises sethods taken fros recent sociolinguistic 
work is conversational analysis. Insights into native assnsptions 
that a sociolinguistic approach can yield are suggested. The 
iacor potation of a conceptual approach, in which the aeaaisg of 
^elesentt of a person's social identity is subject to nego^ation and 
/ interpretation in specific cases of interaction, is also suggested. 
Possible isplicatioas of such an investigation for Philippine 
education and sociolingui sties are discussed. A bibliography is 
included. (luthor/QC) 
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An Individual's education and his ethnic identity 



are usually taken to 



represent static charactistics of the person which, while they aay be cor- 
related, are the results of essentially independent processes. The assump- 
tions that underlie this position are, I believe, open to question as to 
their empirical validity, their theoretical adeqi»cy, as well as tc the 
effectiveness of policy derived from them. The type of research proposed 
here would investigate the processes of social Intejjaction, especially ia 
the school setting, through which conceptions of ethnic identity aire, as a 
matter of ordinary, everyday activity, produced and maintained in a Philip- 
fine community • 

In this paper, I will present the rationale for undertaking xesaaxeh 
of this kind, particularly in the context of Philippine education. I will 
suggest the sort of insight which a sociolinguistic approtich could yield 
into native assumptions about ethnicity that help to regulate everyday 
interaction in this setting. Finally, I will discuss possible implications 
of such an investigation for Philippine education and sociolinguistics in 
general. 

* This is a substantially revised version of a paper presented at the 
American Anthropological Association Meetings in San Francisco, California, 
on December 4, 1975. 



Rationale for Research 

like the governments of other Southeast Asian nations, the FhlUpplne 
government faces what It considers to be a great challenge in Its atteapt 
to arrive at a national consensus on development goals and priorities* 
It must fashion such a consensus out of a population characterlzec Iqr great 
ctiltural and especially linguistic heterogeneity ( Thompson and Adloff 1955; 
Ehloe 197^) • Beirt of the response to this challenge has been to forQiLUta 
as an oxpllclt policy goal the fostering of the notion of a ^Filipino 
national identity', with special emphasis placed upon the propagation of 
the national! language, Hllplno (Barale 1970)* The instrument which is 
seen to teve perhaps the greatest potential for attaining thf s goal is the 
educational system (rresidentlal Commission to 55urvey PhJ.lippine Biucalicn 
1970), particularly through It^ use of the national language as medium of 
instruction (Azanza 1973 )• The attempt to Implement this policy, however, 
has been far from free of problems — from the level of lang'oage problems 
faced by cla:^8rount iuachei's (Bernardino 197^) to the level of central, 
long«*d6bated policy questions such as the extent to whjch a national lden«» 
tlty sh^ould be expected to supplant identification with a more restricted 
culturdl-llngulstlc group, as opposed to merely supplcrnenting it (c.f • 
Tatmano 1968) • Lacking the foundations for a clear conceptions of what 
such identifications consist of, those engaged in such debates must fall 
back on differing sots of assumptions about how people conceptualize and 
use the •identltiea* on a day-to-day basis. 

One of the difficulties with the attempt to implement this policy 
objective, then, is the lack of a clear understanding of what an ethnic 
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identity is, or how it should be conceptualized for the purpose of affec- 
ting it through the ^schooling experience* As vdll be discussed in more 
detail subsequently, most current conceptions of 'ethnicity* and 'ethnic 
group* are neither etically well-formulated nor responsive to the needs of 
those \(e»g», teachers) in practical situations who must deal with such 
matters as a part of their everyday affairs. What is cal''.ed for is not so 
much the study of nore pirticular situations (either as instances where 
traditional notions are problematic or where they are not). Rather, the 
need appears to be for research utilizing different approaches carried • 
out, necessarily, in concrete situations — which may provide the basis 
on which an adequate understanding can be built. The primary goal of the 
type of research proposed here^ then, would be an empirlcally-derlvad con- 
ception of the ways whereby ethnic identity is established and made to 
function as a device for structuring social situations, i.e.i of the nature 
of developing 'grounded theory' (Glaser and Strauss I967), rather than 
testing hypotheses derived from existing theory. 

The approach to studying ethnicity to be taken here relies heavily 
on assumptions about the impoartance of* verbal Interaction in the context 
to be investigated.. That is, ethnicity is both communicated and cofinunlca^ 
ted about. One may en^e in behavior that is intended (or Interpreted, 
i.e., taken as intended) to indicate » on tho one hand, that ethnic identity 
is to Vd understood as relevant (or not relevant) to the 8ituation«-at- 
hand; on the other hand, one may indicate what one's owl ethnic identity 
(vis-a-vis some larger scheme, e.g., a •folk taxonomy* cJf ethnic identities 

c.f. Frake I962, 196^) is or should be taken to be in that situation. 
One may also communicate about ethnicity, such as by means of providing 



an explanation for one's own or another's behavior on a specific occasion 
— or, through •stereotypes', in generalized situations — - and also as a 
way of providing instruction about how one should behave and what behavior 
to expect from others, as a teacher or parent instructs a child, or an^ 
informant 'explains things* to an ethnographer, Co2waunicati(m, either 
of or about ethnic identity, relies of course heavily, though by no means 
entirely, on verbal intetaction. More specifically, such communication - 
relies on the common possession of a set of rules f of the appropriate 
use of speech in a given range of social settings, or •communicative com- 
petence*, to use Hymes* (197l) terms. The metha?^ iihich have been devel- 
oped in sociolinguistics to study this aspect of the txse of speech fall 
under the general rubric of the •ethnography of communication* (Slobin 
et al. 1966; Gumperz and Hymes *196^i 1972). Thus, it would also be import 
tant for the kind of research proposed here to develop a ^mited ethno- 
graphy of communication — that isi with special concentration on home and 
school settings — for* the community to be studied. 

To summarize, the research project outlined here would investigate 
the broad patterns of speech use in a limited range of settings in one 
community. It would seek to find the ways people in this community use 
these patterns as means to establish their ethnic identities and to talk 
about ethnic identity. All of these ways, it is assumed, are available 
to children — in many cases In school and at borne, of course, they are 
directed at or even produced for children — as pert of the process of 
socialization. However, to investigate socialization relevant to ethnic 
identity in this way requires a different theoretical approach to the 
notion of ethnicity than anthropological or other social science literature 
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hau generally pTX)vided (c.f. KacKay 19?2). 



Traditional Approaches to Sthnicity 

The concepts of 'ethnicity', 'ethnic group' and so on have, of 
course, been central to the concerns of anthropology at least since the 
tine wlien Boas, Halinowski und others made it a study of real people 
living in real societies. Arising out of the very way that Malinowski 
and his followers went about studying 'primitive' societies, there has 
developed a conventionally acceptable mode of treating ethnic groups, 
i.e., as if they were discrete and even isolable entities. LeVine and 
Campbell have attempted to make explicit the assumptions on which this 
conventional treatment was based. They enumerate these assumptions as 
follows : 

/ (l) There exist named units which are readily perceived as 
/ units by their members, their neighbors, and anthropological 
I observers alike. (2) Such a unit, cal).ed a society or 

<nilture, is in its typical concreta embodiment a i)opulatlon 

with territorial boundaries that represent discontinuities 
in breeding, language, econoi^y, sociopolitical structure, 
and culture. (3; In a unit so distinguished from Its 
neighbors, each of the institutionalized aspects of social 
action has the properties of an organized entity, like a 
biological system, with interdependent parts and a normally 
high degree of stability. 

(LeVlne and Campbell 1972 j 83) 
LeVine and Campbell go on to discuss the ways in which this set of 
assumptions about societies and cultures has become so cruclsil to the 
way ethnographers have viewed their tasks, that it often is allowed to 
serve as "the primary criteria for noticing, recording, and (later) 
emphasizing data" (1972: 8^). With such a set of assumptions in opera- 



tion, it is not dirficult to c^ee why, for the most part, the ,q[uestions 
anthropologisti* have tended to ask have not revealed the assumptions to 
be problematic • 

Ttet they have become problematic i'.i recent years, however. Is 
unquestionable • One reason for this has arisen from the attempt to 
carry out large-scale, cross-cultural comparative studies using materials 
such as those in the Human Relations Area Files • This sort of attempt 
h£is provoked debate over the basic comparability of the groups that 
constitute the units of analysis; one example Is the article Raoul 
Naroll and the commentaries on it published In Current Anthropology 
(see Naroll 196^)* Nctroll's proposal for locating the basic culture- 
bearing unit (which he calls the 'cult-unit') suggests using primarily 
linguistic and sociopolitical criteria, with other characteristics such 
as the common use of a distinctive label as secondary features for re- 
solving ambiguous cases. Some of the problems Inherent in the attempt 
to use such criteria are discussed by Hymes (l968); he concentrates on 
the difficulties in applying linguistic standards tinambiguously. Other 
work — e. g., that of Moerman( 1968, 1969) on Jlorthern Thailand, the col- 
lection of articles edited by Barth (I969) on African, Scandinavian, 
Mexican and Middle Eastern cases, and perhaps most convincingly. Leach's 
classic study of HighlaM Burma (193^) — clearly demonstrate the vxr- 
tual impossibility of assigning non-problematic ethnic labels to social 
and political structures. The point is that the ethnographic facts do 
not fit tidily into any set of pre-established categories so far proposed? 
it is becoming more and more questioned whether any such set exists. 
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The problem is not confined, however, to a debate over w.iether the 
people who call themselves X 'really* belont, to one £roup or three. 
There is, beyond that, the crucial issue of the 'unit of analysis* that 
anthropologists claim to be studying, whether through participant- 
observation or through multiple regression runs on the conputer. If the 
definition of the unit turns out to depend (as Levine and Campbell suggest) 
on the preconceptions of the observer as to the nature of such groups, 
then the advantage claimed for the anthropologist's method seems to 
have disappeared through his very lack of method. 

More rigorous method tends to be associated with the work of socio- 
logists rather than anthropologists, and ethnicity has, at least since 
1950, been accorded a good deal of attention here. While anthropologists 
have largely taken ethnicity as a resource — • to be used as the Inpllclt 
basis for "noticing, recording and ... emphasizing data** — sociologists 
have attenpted to take •ethnicity* (van den Berghe 1970), 'ethnic 
relations'* (Schermerhorn 1970), 'ethnic stratification* (Shlbutanl and 
Kwan 1965), etc., as topics. Yet there are problems with the usability ^ 
of this literature for the type of study proposed here, some of which . 
are similar to problems mentioned earlier. This can be seen In the 
kinds of definitions of 'ethnicity^ and • ethnic group* offered in these 
works. As Simpson and Ylnger point out <1972s 12-13), many current 
works rely heavily on conceptions similar tc that proposed for * minorities* 
by Wagley and Harris (1958). Thi.^ Is basically a list of features — 
subordinate political status, low social esteem, self-conscious Iden- 
tification with th<? minority group, affiliation base« on a rule of. 
descent, group endogamy — presumably characteristic of ethnic (or 
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minority) groups iu general, often with little or no specification of 

degree. Since WaKlcy and Harris, there has bef*n a e.i^adual recognition 

of the variation in situations of interaction between groups, and a 

consequent relaxation of the terms of the definition, as in the following 

An ethnic group consists of people who conceive of thenselves 
as being of a Kind. They are united by emotional bonds and 
concerned with the preservation of their t)rpe. With very 
few exceptions, they speak the same language or their speech 
Is at least intelligible to each other, and they share a 
common cultural heritage. Since those who form such groups 
are usually endogamous, they tend to look alike. Far more 
Important, however, is their belief that they are of common 
descent, a belief usually supported by myths or a partly 
fictitious history. 

(Shibu^anl and Kuan 1965 1 40«-41) 
The most recent literature ~ Interestingly enough, often a colla- 
borative effort between anthropologists and soelologlsts, as In the case 
of LeVlne and Campbell — takes a more restrained view as to the defl<* 
niter^^ss with which any general assertions can be made. De Vos finds 
that there are *'no essential characteristics common to all groups usually 
so designated [i.e., as *ethnlc*] ** (1975t 9); however, he does proceed 

to offer his own suggestions for such a list (with ••the word •usually* 

i 

... understood as preceding any generalization")* LcVlne and Caoopbell, 
who undertake perhaps the mo.<;t complete examination of the definitional 
problem, agree that no single list of characteristics Is adequate to 
the task. Instead, they formulate a solution In terms of different kinds 
of boundaries — linguistic, economic, political, etc. — which tend 
(with wide variation) to coincide through the 'principle of least effort* 
•'people who speak the same language are more likely to Interact, and 
their interaction is likely to lead to marriage and reproduction and thus 
an increase In genetic and cultural homogeneity" (1972 t 108). 



The problem with this literature for the approach proposed here is 

clearly not that there really exists a set of definine features which are 

necessary and/or sufficient for a f,roup to have the label 'ethnic*, but 

thet no one has found it yet. The problem is that, in terms of conse-* 

quences for the research, the definitions offered by these authors serve 

much the same function as the assumptions of Malinowskian ethnography. 

What anthropolof^ists tended to assume away, sociologists have defined 

away with very similar results. With very few exceptions, the validity 

of these definitions is not investigated once the research is underway. 

In most cases, in fact, the work of proposing the definition appears to 

be undertaken largely for its own sake, since the ^erms of the definition 

are not really Involved in the questions unoer investigation* iliat is^ 

a great deal of the literature is concerned with relations between 

racial groups, where in some cases (e.g., Lieberson 1961) 'racial* and 

•ethnic' are explicitly taken as synonymous. This tendency is borne out 

by the observation of van den Berghe ^hat over eighty per cent of the 

articles published by the American SocioloKical Review over a thlrtjr-four- 

year span concerned the continental United States and dealt primarily 

with White-Black relations (van den Berghe 1970). In such studies, the^ • 

question of assigning ethnic labels to individuals Is taken as conpletelj 

non-problematic, since (it Is assumed) the relevant criteria are 'manifest* 

physical features such as skin color; In the case of Mexlcan-Amerlcans -or 

* 

Puerto Rlcans, the criterion Is often the (only slightly more problematic) 
possession of a 'Spanish surname'. By resort to such 'obvious' criteria 
for assignment to ethnic groups, the researcher avoids having to deal 
with the ways In which these assignments — • and whatever expectations 




for behavior may be associated with them — are brought into social 
interaction, and thus r^ade available, on a day-to-day basis in ordinary 
affairs, as a m*^ans for g^merating social structure. 

A SociolinRuistic Approach to Ethnic Identity 

Theory nx>re adequate to the complexity of everydriy Interaction in 
field situations will need to draw upon an information baso in many 
respects 'richer* in detail than is now available (Hyroes 1^71), but also 
one that is gathered and produced with a different approach and different 
goals than has usually been tTie case* In the development of this infor-* 
mation base as well as the theory that is developed from it, primary 
emphasis will have to go to the study of the use of language in social • 
contexts, since language, as pointed out earlier, aside from being one 
of the most common badges or tokens of identity, is also the most iaiportant 
cEKtans of conveying information, hence teaching, about ethnicity* 

The use of language in social contexts l^p in broad terms, the 
central concern of the field of sociolinguistics (Labov 1970; Fishaan 
1972b, 1972c; P^rte and Holmes 1972). Within this field, a good deal of 
work has been done in recent years on the relatively small-scale processes 
and dynamics that are involved in ordinary interpersonal interaction 
(Ervin-Tripp 1964, 1973; Giglioli 1972), including bilingual (Alatis 1970) 
and other types of cross-cultural contexts (Smith and Shuy 1972). The 
methods used especially in this latter body of research have been adopted 
basically from th^ participant-observation techniques employed by ethno- 
graphers for many years; In recognition of the use of taese methods to 
study the phenomena of verbal interaction, a sub-field has emerged within 
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sociollneuistics with the label •ethnography of coinmunicution* (Gumperz 
and Hymes 1964, 1972). It is within this area that the empirical work 
has been (and is being) done which will form the basis for a more bioadly- 
based understanding of the "interaction between language and social life** 
(Hymes 1972). 

One of the central notions being investigated in this field is that 
of 'communicative competence', usually characterized as a set of rules 
for using language in socially and culturally acceptable way?. An impor- 
tant goal here is the development of theory which would •'account for the 
fact that a normal child acquires a knowledge both of proper sentences 
and of their appropriate use* He or she develops abilities to judge 
when to speak, when not, and what to talk about with whom, in what My, 
and when and where" (Hymes 1971 1 55)* One could add to this list ••In 
what language" (c.f. Fishmah 1971), especially in a context such as the ' 
Philippines; here the 'linguistic repertoire' (Gunjperz 1972) of most of 
the population can be expected to include different languages Tag%log, 
perhaps En^^^sh, plus one or more regional languages ~ as well as 
varieties appropriate for showing different levels of respect, etc# 

It is one of the operating assumptions of the study proposed here 
that individuals* linguistic repertoires and the 'cownlinilcatlve choices' 
(Ervin-Tripp 1973) they make will form a prevalent feature in people's 
accounts of 'ethnic' behavior* This assumption rests in turn on another: 
that in the community to be studied, there will be widely-shared tacit 
knowledge of the 'rules' for the appropriate use of language* This 
knowledge >ould not necessarily include an ability to communicate in all 
the languages spoken in the community^on the part of all members, or even 
any one member — though it would imply that all members can communicate 
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In one language, e.g., Tagalog. Rather, it means that members share an 
^ understandirfg of the 'communicative otratogies* that anyone may use, and 
thus what is meant .by the choice of a particular strategy on a particular 

occasion^ e.g., a teacher speaking Tagalog to a child in class and a 

\ 

local language to the sjane child after school. This shared understanding 

forms the basis for what Guraperz (1968) calls a 'speech community*, and 

It Is expected (.though this expectation vlll be open to eniplrlcal check) 

that the reseatlch site will conform roughly to this Idea. 

noti<^rif of an individual's 'lingMistic repertoire', 'shared 

know^^l^dge of ru^LesT for appropriate behavior', and ''speech coiununity' are 

suggfestlvi of the terms used by ,Gbodenough to describe his view of the 

Intertelationshlps of culture, language and society (Goodenough 1^)* 

Culture, In this view, can be examined at jnany levels, the most baVvc of 

which Is an Individual's 'proprlospect' — • his, "private, subjective view 

^ of the world and Its contents-^/.. embrac[lngl both his cognitive and his 

affective orderlngs of his experience" (Ibld.i 36). The proprlospect Is 

largely shaped by one's view of social objectsf and events, that is, "the . 

various standards for perceiving, evaluating, believing, and doing that 

he attributes to other persons as a result of his ;experience of their 

actions and admonitions" (Ibid.). Goodenough' s notion of proprlospect 

Is consistent with. Indeed, Is built out of his conception of cultures 

Culture, then, consists of standards for deciding what is, 
standards for deciding what can be, standards foi* deciding 
how one feels about It, standards for deciding what to do 
about It, and standarids for deciding how to go about doing 
It. 

(Ibld.t 22) 1 
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Goodendugh*s model of culture is largely and explicitly a linguistic 
2 

model. For the most part, one takes a language to have the sound and 
shape others give it, as the "»tai}dards by which effective communication 
can take place. Yet, just as one's linguistic repertoire can include 
several languages and varieties, so the l^ropriospect may include a number 
of cultures — as sets of standards the individual attributes to corres- 
ponding sets of others, Noreover, just as a person makes communicative 
choices regarding language use, so he chooses ''from the several cultures 
in his repertory the one he regards as most suitable for his purposes on 
any given occasion" (Ibid. i 37). Indeed, because of the close association 
of a language with the culture of its speakers, these two choices are in 
most; cases the same. The choice, in Goodenough*s terms, becomes his 
•operating culture* on that occasion. By choosing the appropriate opera* 
ting culture for the various situations a person enters in his dally 
affairs, he has the opportunity to demonstrate to groups of others that 
he shares with them competence in that culture. This "provides a basis 
for people to identify one another' mutually as being the same kind of 
persons. It promotes a sense of common ethnicity** (Ibid.i 38)# 

Goodenough*s model of culture (or t^e aspects of it relevant here) 
has been presented in some detail partly because of the slmllarltl^ 
already noted to other bodies of theory to be used, but also because the 
differences between his position and the approach proposed here are 
Illuminating. This model relies rather heavily on (only partially 

' / 

Though, in its emphasis on one's perceptions of other persons. It " 
bears a strong resemblance, also noted by Goq/denoughClbld* s 37n»), to 
Mead*s concept of the •generalized othtf^ (Mead 193Ai 152-163). 
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examined) notions of an individual 'choosing an operating culture* and 
•demonstrating competence* in it. Both' of these issues will, for the 
purposes of this research, be taken as matters open to negotiation in 
social interaction (Garretson 1967; Dreitzel 1970). Such •negotiations*' 
are not separate from ordinary Verbal interaction, but are an integral 
part of it; it is through verbal interaction that the sense of a stable 
and ongoing social structure is accomplished and maintained (Cicourel 1974; 
Berger and Luckmann 1967 )# Specifically, an individual's choice of opera** 
ting culture, or ethnic identity ~ a choice, incidentally, almost certainly 
as conscious and calculated as Goodenough*s discussion suggests only on 
rare occasions — must be made in terms of purposes and made on specific 

occasions. Yet both the purposes**at<-hand (what is tp be achieved^ even 

> 

what is achievable in the interaction), and especially the characterization 
of the occasion (the "definition of the situation*) are matters which must 
be, and routinely are, acconqp>lished in the course of the interaction 
(McHugh 1968). The demonstration of "competence* , likewise (perhaps 
moreso) is a matter for negotiation and accoiq>lishment * This is partly 
a matter of a performance being an acceptable demonstration on one occasion^ 
but not on another, or for some purposes but not others, thus involving 
the same problems of negotiating purpose and definition of the situation 
mentioned above (c.f. Nagata 1974; ttoerman 1969). More crucial, though^ 
is the fact that the demonstration is judged as competent or not on the 
basis of the standards which make up the culture. Yet such standards — • 
which would be extremely difficult to formulate in any case, even for a 
limited domain of behavior — have the characteristic, like all such sets 
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of rules, i^f 'uojential incompleteness* (Mehan and Wood 1975; Garflnkel 
and Sacks 1970 ). That is, the applicability of any standard is deter- 
mined in ways that are not (and perhaps cannot be) specified prior to 
the occasion in which they are applied, where the 'circumstances' can be 
•taken into account* — i.e., where what the 'circumstances* are can be 

negotiated. In short, as McDeirmott concludes (ftom a study of Black 
and White schoolchildren), ethnic identity should be seen "almost as 

much achieved as ascribed," acheived through "much social work on the 
part of the interactants" (l97^s 85). The attempt to locate and elicit 
accounts of this social work forms the baeis of the research strategy 
recommended here. 

Possible Implications of the Research 

Given the theoretical framework and research strategy outlined 
above, what sort of revelations can one reasonably hope this type of 
approach toyield? There is, of course, a good deal of value in reUtlve- 
ly • basic* research ~ especially in a field as new as soclollnguistlcs 
(c.f, Hymes 1971, 1972a) — in simply providing a broader base of in- 
formation about how verbal interaction is actually structured in a wide 
range of cultural contexts and social settings, and thus a better under* 
standing of what communicative competence really entails. The possibi- 
lity of making such a contribution is increased given a cultural settlzig 
such as lowland Philippines where a substantial body of ethnography 
of the more traditional sort already exists (see, e.g., Saito 1972). 
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Of Rreat concern to the researcher, however, should be whatever 
benefits may result from his or hor research for the people whose coope- 
ration and tolerance make it possible. Implications for the educational 
system of the kind of research suRgested here fall into three main 
categories; language policy, curriculum development and teacher training. 

Language Policy. Although the Philippines currently has a fairly 
explicit policy of promoting the national language, Plllpino, as mediua 
of instruction, the difficulties of enforcement have left an unstable 
and rather confused state of affairs (Bernardino 197A). The utility of 
a given choice of language of instruction and Its Inpllcatlons for other 
parts of the educational process (e.g., testing) may be better understood 
when they are related to a community's beliefs about and attitudes toward 
ethnicity. Suggestions for the development of bilingual programs are a 
possible concrete outcome of the research In this area. 

Curriculum Development. Prerequisite to any Intervention strategy 
Is a much clearer understanding of how what Is currently being taught 
about ethnic groups relates to the general process of ethnic Identity 
formation as revealed by the research. Once this relationship is estab-- 
lished, the explicit message of the school, as expressed In the curriculum 
materials, can be directed so as to deal with that process more effectively 

Teacher Training. This may well be the area most amenable to changes 
in policy and the one where policy changes may be most fruitful. It Is 
reasonable to assume that teachers* own notions about and expectations 
related to ethnicity have a substantial impact in the classroom. They 
affect not only the process of learning ethnic identities, but possibly 
(through the teachers* expectations of children's abilities) many aspects 



of children's pei-formanc** in school. If an increace can be achieved In 
teachers' understandings ox the nature of ethnic identities and the pro- 
cess by which they are established, this awareness should enable them 
to manage this part of their educational task with more effectiveness, 
more consistency and niore empathy. 



Conclusion | 

Perhaps It would be appropriate to end this paper bj^notlng the kinds 
of things the sort of approach suggested here cannot be expected to deal 
with satisfactorily. As the sociologist Hans Peter Dreltzel puts It,^ 
"... studies of communicative behavior should be open to the fact that 
the rules of Interpretation are ft6t invariant essences of the social 
life world, but\.re themselves subject to other social processes" (l970> 
xvl). These processes Include class, and occupational structures and 
power relations within the society. The structure of the social world 
is provided by language, but modes of production and power relationships 
also provide forms of structure. These various forss of structure, sore- 
over, are doubtless Inteirrelated in ways that are anything but simple* 
Certainly any study of the complex phenomena that comprise development 
ignores any one aspect at the risk of misunderstanding the whole. What 
is called for, in the end. Is an approach to development, including the, 
more limited area of development education that is truly Interdisciplinary, 
not merely mult 1 -disciplinary, that does not sacrifice the complexity of 
the real world for the comfortable simplicity of a theoretical one. 
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